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The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia, and Their Place in 
the Plan of the Apocalypse. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., 
Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Humanity in the University 
of Aberdeen. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1905. 
Pp. xix+446. $3. 

This volume is of uniform size and style with the author's Church in 
the Roman Empire and St. Paid the Traveller. It has sixteen plates, repro- 
ductions of photographs taken on the modern sites of the Seven Cities; 
thirty-six smaller illustrations in the text, mainly drawings of the figures 
on ancient coins; and a map of the province of Asia, showing the main an 
subsidiary mail routes which the author has traced and imagined in 
this district. The former half of the book might be styled "Prolegomena," 
since it is devoted to matters introductory to the discussion of the title 
theme; and the latter half consists of alternating chapters, the first of 
which makes suggestions concerning the topography or history of one of 
the Seven Cities, while the second discusses the letter to that cily and 
makes exegetical comments based upon the facts already presented. 

The author's main contention is that the Christian church in each of these 
Asian cities is closely identified in the mind of the apostle John with the 
past history, the natural surroundings, and the characteristic features 
of the city itseif. Therefore the letter to each of these churches is to be 
interpreted with this solidarity of life and interest chiefly in view. This 
suggestion makes it possible for the author to write a practically new 
commentary upon this portion of the Apocalypse. Much of his exegesis 
is thoroughly original, and has all the freshness and interest which novelty 
gives. If one is ready to accept the major premise, many of the conclusions 
will seem to be well substantiated. Others will seem to be rather labored 
and forced. We are simply stating a personal opinion when we say that 
to us the main contention is interesting and suggestive, but its exposition 
falls far short of producing final conviction of its validity. The author 
himself fears that he will be "exposed to the charge of imagining fanciful 
connections between the natural surroundings of the Seven Cities and the 
tone of the Letters" (p. 47), and he disclaims anything like "the omniscient 
confidence of the critical pedant" (p. 89); yet his natura-l interest for his 
own position leads him to conclude, for example, that the church at Sardis 
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is addressed, "apparently with the set purpose of suggesting that the 
fortunes of ancient Sardis had been its own fortunes that it had endured 
those sieges, committed those faults of carelessness and blind confidence, 
and sunk into the same decay and death as the city," and then to add: 
"That this is intentional and deliberate cannot be questioned for a moment " 
(p. 380). This comes close to "omniscient confidence;" yet the whole 
discussion leaves us questioning still. 

One of the most attractive suggestions which the author makes is that 
concerning "the crown of Smyrna." He shows that Mount Pagos made 
an ideal acropolis for the city, and that it crowned the beauty of the city 
with its buildings, making it "a queenly city, crowned with her diadem 
of towers" (p. 257). Then he shows, from the orations of Apollonius 
of Tyana and ^Elius Aristides, that the "crown of Smyrna" was a familiar 
phrase in that city. Then he hastens to draw the conclusion that when 
John says in the letter to Smyrna, "I will give thee the crown of life," he 
intended to say: "You shall wear no longer a mere crown of buildings 
and towers, nor even the crown of good citizens which Apollonius advised 
to put on, but a crown of life" (p. 275). This seems possible, and even 
probable, at first thought; but when we remember that the phrase occurs 
elsewhere in the New Testament, and is used by James who may never 
have seen or heard of Smyrna's crown of buildings, and that the gift of 
the crown of reward is mentioned by Peter and by Paul when we have no 
reason to think that they have Smyrna in their thought, we are inclined 
to conclude that the phrase is less b'kely to be suggested by its local appli- 
cation than by its current use in the early church, or even by some 
explicit, though unrecorded, promise of the Lord. 

When the author says, in explanation of the promise to Ephesus, "I 
come to thee, and will move the candlestick out of its place," that the 
relation of sea and land has caused more than one change of the city's 
site in the endeavor to maintain a good harbor, and that therefore "a 
threat of removing the church from its place would be inevitably understood 
by the Ephesians as a denunciation of another change in the site of the 
city, and must have been so intended by the writer" (p. 245), we feel like 
smiling at the naiveness of the suggestion, and we abide by our former 
opinion that the "denunciation" here is not that of the inconvenience 
of a removal of a few miles, but rather that of utter extinction suggested 
by the familiar Jewish metaphor. 

These illustrations may suffice to show that we think that the author 
is inclined to overestimate the importance of his dominant theme, and 
to over-work his peculiar province of discovery and geography in Asia 
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Minor and the ancient world. Much that he says will be permanently 
valuable. Much of the remainder will have subordinate importance. 
A residuum is sure to be rejected. 

The first half of the book is worth more than the last half. In 
the last half the commentary chapters are not as valuable as the others. 
The style is diffuse; repetitions are frequent; and there are long-expanded 
commonplaces. The book will be welcomed chiefly because it contains 
many items of interesting information and throws much light upon the 
environment of the early Asia Minor Christians. 

D. A. Hayes. 
Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, 111. 



The Teaching of the Gospel of John. By Rev. J. Ritchie Smith. 
Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1903. Pp. 406. $1.50, net. 

The purpose of this book is largely exegetical and expository, rather 
than critical. It exhibits and analyzes the materials of the gospel without 
making any explicit inquiry into their sources. On all critical questions 
the book is avowedly conservative, and uses few even of the most assured 
results of modern critical scholarship, though the author shows that he is 
not ignorant of these results. 

Strictly speaking, the book is more (or, sometimes, less) than a theology 
of the gospel of John; for, in the first place, the author uses freely refer- 
ences from other parts of the Scripture, treating the whole Bible as though 
it were homogeneous throughout in its teaching; and, in the second place, 
he often develops topics on which the gospel gives little or no explicit 
instruction. 

As a whole, the main topics — God, the Word, the Holy Spirit, sin, 
salvation, life, etc. — are well treated. The legitimacy of the author's 
constant use of the term "Logos" to designate Jesus, when the gospel uses 
it only in the introduction, may be questioned. Such a usage makes 
fundamental that which was only incidental in the thought of the writer. 
John evidently uses the term "Logos" only because it was more familiar 
to his readers, not because it conveyed more knowledge of the Savior than 
the terms "Jesus," "Lord," and "Christ." In discussing Jesus' attitude 
toward the Old Testament Scriptures, the author fails to distinguish between 
their fundamental principles and the specific commands in which these 
principles are embodied. Jesus always upheld the fundamental principles, 
though he often set aside the specific commands, e. g., respecting fasting, 
oaths, and clean and unclean meats. The author quite often takes refuge 



